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Concluded from page 419 ) 

Second month 7th, 1841. 
many religious persons injure 
‘anse which they desire to serve, 


‘| sometimes fear 
the sacred 
vi wing it too | 
much and abstr: vetedly as a mere frame, emotion, 

or temper of the mind, and not as that which is 
to be carried out into daily practice, and estimated 
only in proportion as it is so. a0 many, alas! 
are little better than infidels 1 pr actice, who, 

nevertheless, Pp rofess and talk bit gh! What slug- | 
cishness and waste of time and talents do we not | 
? How small the fruits, how unworthy the | 
conduct, and yet how great the talk, and how | 
high the profe ssion! What seeking of honor | 
to poor self, even in religious matters! Those 
who truly honor the Lord, most assuredly do 
so by their lives and conversation, more than by | 
mere words and forced emotions. O for more of | 
this practical, moral, self-renouncing, beneficent, f 


} 
est 


see 


unpretending religion amongst us. How thank- 
ful ought we to be for the gentle chastisements, 
the fatherly rebukes, dealt out in mercy and in- 
tended all in love.” 

The deep humility which these and many other 
memoranda bespeak, was doubtless an important 
qualific ation for usefulness, and a great means of 
preparing him, with safety to himself and advan- 
tage to others, for the position which he occupied 
inthe Church. The firmness of his Christian prin- 
ciples, and the deliberate calmness of his judg- 
ment, combined with the gentleness of his spirit, 
and the manner in which he was accustomed, after 
having freely expressed his opinion, to leave the 
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conclusion to those with whom he acted, had 
given him an important standing among his 
brethren, and secured for him a large share of 
their love and esteem, as one whose character 
as an upright and consistent Friend, 
dently the result of sincere attachment to the 
cause of Christ. He was for many years a dili- 
gent attender of the Yearly Meeting, and was 


was evVi- 


several times appointed on committees for visit- 
' 


ing the Quarterly Meetings; and in the year 1845, 


| on a deputation to the Yearly Meeting of Indiana, 


where a separation had taken place in connection 


with the question of slavery. Of his appoint- 


»' ment on this occasion he writes: 


“ Much as I had felt on this subject, it was a 
matter of much surprise to me to find myself 
amongst those proposed for the service. I could 
not, however, feel that it would be right for me to 
do otherwise than submit to the judgment of my 
friends, under a strong sense of my own un- 
worthiness, and with an earnest desire that if I 
could do little or nothing for the truth, I might 
be favored with Divine preservation from doing 
| anything against it.” 

le thus describes his feelings on the voyage: 
‘¢ My mind has been sweetly filled in secret with 
the incomes of peace, not only this evening, but 
on many other occasions, in which self has in- 


| deed been of no reputation, and the desire has 


prevailed that, come life or death, the Divine will 
may be done. May I be so preserved, under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, as to give none of- 
fence either to Jew or Gentile, nor to the Church 
of Christ, and at the same time, to act faithfully 
in whatever may be required of me; endeavor- 
ing to uphold the hands of my beloved com- 
panions, encouraging that which has the savor of 
life in all, without respect to persons, as far as my 
small ability may discern or extend.”’ 

In the retrospect of this journey, he writes, 
“From Friends everywhere, I received great 
kindness and sympathy, so that I did not and 
could not regard them as strangers and foreign- 
ers, but as brethren and sisters beloved, and 
esteemed members of the same family and house- 
hold of faith. And although I had trials un- 
known to any one here below besides myself, yet 
I had comfort in the conviction of being sincerely 
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desirous to be found discharging my duty, and a| promote tae dissemination of the views of his 
sweet and unspeakable peace was often my por-| own Society. 
tion, which proved an abundant compensation.{ After again alluding to the uncertainty of life, 
No peculiarity of spiritual condition or of trial | he writes, Twelfth month 31st, 1850, “ May I 
is hidden from the Lord, nor beyond the father-| more and more look to Him who is the only 
ly, succoring care of his love and mercy: may| Physician of value for the leprosy of sin, and 
1 ever retain my allegiance to him, a and | without whose continual aid it can never be 
faltering though it often be, and seek earnestly | overcome—to Him who by one offering hath 
for his continual protection and guidance. perfected forever them that are sanctified. 
‘“ This intercourse between members of London Rather than I should live to bring reproach on 
Yearly Meeting, and those of many of the meet-| his worthy name, may the work be cut short in 
ings on the ieueleen, continent, was, I trust, | righteousness. The command s¢ems to be 
productive of good; we were brought near ry er always, lest the enemy surprise thee 
each other, and closely united in spiritual fel-| unawares: work while it is day, oceupy faith- 
lowship, and amid diversities of circumstances | fully the measure of light and grace bestowed, 
and practice, had often to feel, that the faithful, | be it more or less, ask not what shall this or that 


living members compose one spiritual body, of 
which Christ alone is the true and ever living 
Head. © that | may ever be found walking in 
a manner worthy of the great mercies, which, 
both in that journey and elsewhere, have been 
so abundantly bestowed upon me, and daily 
watching to live unto the Lord, and not unto the 
world.” 

The friendships formed with dear and valued 
Friends on the American continent, and the in- 
creased acquaintance with life under various as- 
pects which this journey afforded, were a source 
of deep interest to him durivg the remainder of 
his life; and the results of this labor of love 
have been cheeringly evident in succeeding 

ears. 

To one of his companions on this journey he 
afterwards writes, First month 11th, 1849, “We 
live indeed in a world of change, and happy will 
it be if our feet are favored to stand throughout 
firmly fixed on the Rock of Ages. How littie 
does it seem that our small church can afford 
to lose any of its stakes; yet we are bound 
submissively to acknowledge, that it is in the 
hands of One who knows far better than we do. 
O that we may all be sufficiently willing to be 
made use of as stakes or cords at his pleasure.” 

Ninth month 27th, 1849. “ Every year shows 
me more clearly that my time here cannot be 
long: may I bea good steward of the little re- 
maining portion, and seek to have my accounts, 
both temporal and spiritual, in readiness against 
the great day. I feel sometimes to owe a little 


debt to the community, on the true nature of 


Christ’s kingdom, and am trying to commit some 
remarks upon it to paper, but the subject is a 
highly important one, and I feel unable to do it 
justice. Perhaps my poor efforts, if faithfully 
made, may lead to the taking up of the subject 
by others who may be more capable of treating 
it properly.” 

This subject engaged his close attention and 
diligent research for some years, and resulted 
in the publication, in 1853, of his work on 
“State Churches and the Kingdom of Christ,” 
which has had an extensive circulation. His 
pen was also often employed in endeavoring to 


man do, but follow thou me humbly and faithful- 
ly.’ If this be my concern, then surely, whether 
life be longer or shorter, all shall be well, 
through the mercy of Him who died that we 
might live.” 

In the Tenth month, 1851, his parental feel- 
ings were closely and tenderly affected, by the 
decease of his beloved daughter, Eliza Southall, 
after an illness of only a few days, and within six 
weeks after her marriage. Her naturally sweet 
disposition, early sanctified by Divine grace, and 
the brightness of her intelligent mind, afforded 
peculiar gratification to her father’s heart, aud 
whilst the trial was borne with Christian submis- 
sion, his spirits scarcely regained their sccustom- 
ed tone. In refereuce to this, he writes, “Great 
consolation has been mingled in the cup of suffer- 
ing, so that we cannot sorrow without hope, but 
have rather cause, on account of the precious 
departed one, for thankfulness and praise. May 
the visitation produce the end designed on each 
of our minds, and lead us to a deep and more 
abiding sense of the value of durable riches and 
righteousness. Ifa parent may say it, she seem- 
ed ripe for heaven, and the precious fruit was 
early gathered home, no doubt in _ infinite 
wisdom.” 

For many years his voice had been occasionally 
heard in our meetings for worship, and more fre- 
quently was it the case of late, when his com- 
munications in ministry, and more especially his 
offerings in prayer, were characterized by deep 
feeling and humility. 

Ninth month 26th, 1855. 


“T have this day 
been permitted to reach sixty-five years of age, 


half-way between sixty and seventy. That I 
shall arrive at the latter period is not very prob- 
able, as I find my strength sensibly diminish. O 
that 1 may seek steadily for that true wisdom 
which is profitable to direct even in outward mat- 
ters, and be sufficiently humble to yield thank- 
fully to the restraining, chastening hand of Him 
who sees the end from the beginning, and best 
knows what is good for us. May I, in descending 
the vale of years, cleave more closely and con- 
stantly to the only true support and ground of 
hope.” 
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Twelfth month 12th. “I have lately had aja 5 fond but tearful welormne, spoke of the t uncer- 
painful attack of indisposition, but we have much | tainty of his being raised up again, and to the 
to be thankful for, as well on account of general | remark, “Thou art in safe hands,” replied with 
health, as of many other blessings. May He | sweet confidence, “ Yes, I know I am.” He 
who has been with us thus far, be pleased to| often spoke of himself as a poor creature, sev- 
preserve us in bis merciful keeping to the end. | eral times quoting Anthony Benezet’s words: “A 
He alone can keep us from falling, and present} poor creature, and through Divine mercy per- 
us faultless before the throne of his Father with | mitted to know it;’’ and expressed his earnest 
exceeding joy. May nothing in me be suffered | hope that he might not become impatient, once 
to frustrate his gracious design.” greeting a friend with the words, “ Here I am 
The following i is the last entry in his journal,|in a school, learning lessons of patience and 
and is dated, Ninth month 26th, 1858. “ To-day | submission.” Love and gratitude were the pre- 
I am permitted to complete my sixty-eighth year ; | vailing feelings of his heart, and his thankful 
but what shall I say? My dear wife’s illness acknowledgment of their services was quite 
has seriously increased. O for myself, may heav-| touching to those whose delight it was to wait 
enly goodness be near to forgive and to sustain, | upon him. One evening especially he seemed 
that I cast not away the shield of faith, whatever! to be overflowing with thankfulness, and began 
trials may be suffered to attend, and however | to repeat the stanza, “ When all thy mercies, O 
great may be the besetments of the enemy. ©| my God, my rising soul surveys.’ 
that he may, through the goodness and merey| On the 25th, “he appeared rapidly sinking. 
of the Lord, be prevented from triumphing over|On the hope being expressed that he felt his 
me.” Saviour near him, he replied, “1 trust so; but 
The following months were closely occupied in| when I look back upon my past life, I see many 
endeavoring to soothe the sufferings of his be-| rebellions from him. I hope my friends will 
loved wife, and little was it then anticipated that| excuse my saying much; many sweet passages 
the time was so near at hand when he who so| of Scripture are brought to my mind ;” and after 
assiduously and tenderly watched over her, would | a pause he added, “1 hope Friends of this meet- 
himself be prostrated by disease, whilst she would | ing and county will be very watchful, and be 
be strengthened to cheer and soothe him through | preserved from evil; I think much of them.” 
the long hours of weariness and pain. At another time he said, “T feel much about our 
He appeared nearly as well as usual, took his| § Society and this Quarterly Meeting.” 
daily walks, and was still diligent in the use of| There was still the accustomed reluctance to 
his pen, till the 5th of First month, when he was| receive any testimony of gratitude, and his child- 
suddenly attacked with shivering and sickness, | ren’s expression of deep obligation to him was 
and soon became seriously ill. The disease} met by the response, “O don’t say so; I have 
proved to be erysipelas, and the rapid prostra-| many defects to look back upon : nothing belongs 
tion of strength showed that it had taken deep | to me but blushing and confusion of face.” His 
hold, and induced him often to speak of the! many and varied talents were surrendered to 
uncertainty of the future; and although at the| Him who had bestowed them, with the heartfelt 
same time there was occasionally some expecta-| acknowledgment that he had been an unprofitable 
tion and hope of recovery, these feelings were not | servant, and that his only trust was in “ Divine 
permitted to harass his mind. From the first compassion and infinite love.” 
there appeared to be an entire surrender of him-| There were many fluctuations between hope 
self into the Divine keeping, and he often said | and fear during the next two weeks. The dear 
that he felt no anxiety with respect to the event | | sufferer frequently thought himself recovering, 
of his illness, once remarking in a letter which he | }and on Fifth day, the 10th of Second month, the 
dictated that “he desired reverently to feel and | report of his medical attendant was more cheer- 
acknowledge that his times were in the Lord’s ing; but it was only a gleam of hope, and that 
hand ;”’ and on another occasion, when the hope | day, which brought the affecting tidings of the 
was expresse sd that he felt the Everlasting Arms’ decease of his brother-i in-law, George W right, was 
underneath, he replied, “ [ think I do.” | marked by a fresh accession of disease, from which 
It was very instructive to observe the cheerful ' there was no power to rally. 
acquiescence with which the activities of life were, On First-day night he appeared more clearly 
suddenly laid aside, and his natural independence. to realize the probable result of his illness, and 
of character exchanged, with Christian submis- after hearing the doctor's opinion, he remarked, 
sion, for entire dependence on the ministrations “ How short life is! how soon it is gone!” ™ 
of others. It was at first difficult to himself to allusion to his own feelings, he said, “T must 
realize the seriousness of his position, but it not be too satisfied ;” but assented to the remark 
gradually dawned upon him, after the arrival of that he was not resting on any thing of his own. 
some of his relations from a distance, and the' Some conversation followed in reference to his 
return of one of his daughters from watching by, beloved wife and daughters, with a few precious 
the death-bed of his beloved sister-in-law, Mary words of counsel for those of the latter who were 
Wright. On her entering the room he gave her’ present, and a tender message for the absent one. 
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E zoept at short intervals auiles the hllowing| from horizon to zenith; and the golden rays of 
day, there was little further opportunity for men-| the sun sparkled upon the waters, imparting life 
tal intercourse, and it was felt to be a solemn! and beauty to the scene around. 
duty not to disturb unnecessarily the quiet un- | The bustle and excitement of getting on board 
shackling of mortality. Towards night there | and securing seats being over, [began to examine 
was a time of trying restlessness, but at last an! more minutely the countenances of some of my 
easy position was obtained, and he whispered, | fellow-passengers. The majority of them seem- 
“Quite right.” Almost immediately the breath-| ed to be persons of respectability, but it was 
ing became shorter. He was reminded of the| evident there were among them many aching 
rest which was just at hand, and of the happy | hearts. Nearly opposite to me was a child, 
exchange that it would be for him; he replied| worn by pain and suffering to a shadow, leaning 
distinctly, “1 have no doubt,” and faintly added, | its head against the breast of its nurse, who 
‘‘ All meet again.”” In less than five minutes|seemed to regard it with maternal affection. 


} 
the last breath was quietly drawn, and he peace-| Close to these sat a youth, who seemed to be 
1 J I ? 


fully slept in Jesus. suffering under a spinal affection; and near to 
a him again was a fine young man, struggling 


against the attacks of that inveterate foe of 
youth—consumption. Here was a sister watch- 

You remember, when our school was removed, | ing the countenance and anticipating the wants 
in consequence of the old building being pulled 1| of : a beloved brother; and there a mother bend- 
down. 1 was then a junior teacher, “on. in| ing over the meagre figure of a darling child. 
company with one of my seniors, I was request- No sooner did my eyes turn from one monument 
ed to canvass a portion of the new district for] of human frailty, than a second and a third 
scholars. We met with much encouragement, | met my gaze and excited my sympathy. But 
but in one or two cases it was evident that our | that which particularly attracted my notice was 
visits were considered as favors which could, | the tall figure of a young man, who appeared 
without much regret, have been dispensed with. is be moving in the humb ler walks of life. 

| 


THE STEAMBOAT PASSENGER. 


The last house at which we called was a decent | There was a sadness in his countenance which 
con lling, and the door being partially opened, | spoke of inward suffering and of deep mental 
e tap ped and looked in. A working man was distress. His body, which had the appearance 
se satel in the room, with his head resting on his| of having formerly been strong for labor, was 
wife’s shoulder. As soon as he saw us, he has-| wasted by disease, so that his clothes hung 
tily arose, and demanded in an angry tone what loosely upon him. By the side of him sat his 
we wanted? We soon informed him of our| wife, who was unremitting in her attentions. She 
errand, and did it so mildly that hisanger seem-| Watched every motion of his body, examined 
ed somewhat disarmed. ‘“ We have no children | every expression of his countenance, and strove 
here, I am thankful to say,” the man replied,|to anticipate every wish of his heart. This 
“but I believe you will not have to travel far be-| kindness on her part was met now and then by 
fore you meet with herds of them, for I tumble|a smile of thankfulness on his ; but these smiles 
against them, go out when I will;” and he held| were brief and transitory. Like the sunbeams 
the door, as a signal for our speedy departure. | of April, they suddenly appeared from behind 
Upon leaving, I offered him a tract, which he| the cloud, and then as suddenly were succeeded 
refused, saying that he did not want to bother| by the prevailing gloom. _I felt deeply interest- 
his head with that rubbish. “But even rub-|ed in this loving pair, and longed for an oppor- 
bish,” said I, thinking I was making a, good tunity of conversing with them, and Providence 
hit, “is not always to be despised ; it has its] soon afforded me the opportunity for which I 
market value.” The man smiled, but did not} sought. 
offer to receive the tract ; I did not like to bring} As we approached the mouth of the Thames 
it away, so observing a cat sitting on the end|the wind freshened, and feeling a little chilly, 
of a table, quietly surveying the intruders, [| 1 seated myself in one of the side cabins of the 
said, “ Here puss, I will leave it with you. Ij|vessel. I had not been there long before the 
dare say you will not refuse it,” and placing the | invalid sought the same refuge, and, with his 
tract beside her, I withdrew. wife, seated himself opposite to me. We soon 
It was about ten years after this transaction, | got into conversation, and upon inquiring the 
when, being advised for the benefit of my health, | nature of his disorder, he gave me a most dis- 
which at that time was in a feeble state, to| tressing account of his sufferings, and informed 
make a short stay at the sea-side, I took my|me that his earthly hopes were forever blighted, 
place on board a Margate steamboat, where [| and that he entertained no expectation of mix- 
saw several persons who, like myself, were seek-|ing again with the busy scenes of life. His 
ing to repair their tottering tabernacle. The| wife said nothing, but she felt the more, for I 
day was remarkably fine. The wind, what lit-| could see the big tears filling her eyes, which, 
tle there was, blew directly from the south. | for the sake of him she loved, she strove to con- 
The sky was clear; not a cloud was to be seen|ceal. As delicately as I could, I questioned 
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him respecting his hopes for eternity, and was 
pleased to find that he was not altogether unac- 
quainted with the salvation of the gospel, or 
with his condition as a sinner before God. “I 
am very ignorant, sir,” he said, “but | thank 
God that [ know one ‘thing, that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners.” ‘“ This 
is a glorious truth,” I replied, “ how did you 
become acquainted with it?’ The man then 
detailed to me the manner in which a tract 
had been left at his house, how he had refused 
to receive it, how his wife had preserved it, how 
she had brought it forth from its hiding-place 
and read it to him when overwhelmed with grief 
and suffering, and how the truths it contained 
had been impressed on his mind and led him 
to read the Bible. I had for some time been 
examining the countenance of my fellow- pas- 
senger, thinking that I had some where seen it | 
before. It was now evident that he was the 
person whom I had visited when canvassing for | 
children. ‘Was the title of that tract ‘The 
Negro Servant?” ‘The very same,” replied 
the man, looking at me with astonishment. 
“Then,” said I, “* you did not find that it con- 
tained quite such rubbish as you anticipated.” 
I shall not easily forget the mingled expres- | 
sion of surprise and joy that animated every 
feature of my friend as | uttered these words. 
“Is it possible, sir,” said he, “that you can 


that interesting little book ? 
over and over ag 
pleasure 
of which 
house. 


rain, and every time with fresh 


I was guilty when you were at my 
I have re erette 1d it ever since I became 
acquainted with the value of the treasure which 
I so foolishly rejected. To you for leaving it 
with me, and my dear wife for preserving it, 
I feel deeply indebted, for I trust it 
made a blessing to my soul.’’—London 
Teacher’ s Magazine. : 


S. NS. 


~~ 


MEMOIR AND DIARY OF JOHN YEARDLEY. 


ntinued from page 423.) 


‘‘ Bentham, 8th mo. 7th, 1820. 

os My dear Brother,—Thy affectionate letter 
of the 24th I have received, and need not tell 
thee how sensibly I am concerned for thy pres- 
ent situation. 

“T do hope thou wilt not lose sight of the 
object thou hast now in view, to get relieved in 
some way from the excessive load of business 
which pre-ses upon thee, for we can none of us| 
carry fire in our bosoms too long without being 
burnt. We shall not be justified in the sight of 
Him with whom we have to do, if we do not | 
endeavor to place ourselves in such a situation 
as will best answer the end for which he has 
designed us. It would convict us of 


a very 


| hope you will pardon the rudeness | 


has been | 


9 
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our endeavors with equal success in a more re- 
stricted way of trade, when our motives are 
purely to serve him faithfully. Surely, He who 
cares for the sparrows will not suffer us to fall to 
the ground without his notice. 

“Thou wilt be ready to say it is an easy mat- 
ter to speak of these things on paper; but believe 
me, my dear brother, I know a little of what I 
say. There was a time when [ was as extensively 
engaged in business, according to my means, as 
you are now. I have had large sums of accept- 
ances to provide for, with nothing towards them 
but what was in the uncertainty of the drapers’ 
hands. When I have set out on a journey | 
have had to take the distressing fear along with 
me, that if I failed of getting in almost every 
shilling that was due to me, [ failed in paying 
my acceptances. Add to this, the painful pros- 
pect of losing my property until [ could not pay 
my just debts, and then meotion a situation 
which would place an honest mind in a greater 
degree of perplexity. had it not been for 


|the preserving hand of my gracious Redeemer, 


I had never lifted up my head above the waters 
which were ready to overwhelm me. In the 
midst of all this I received a firm conviction, 
that if 1 wound up as speedily as circumstances 
would admit, I should measurably be safe; but 
if I suffered the impression to pass away disre- 


j | garded, I might be hurled along with the stream, 
be the gentleman to whom I am indebted for | 


I have read it | 


and never more be able to recover myself. It 
seemed as if my eye was fixed on a star which 
shone quite on the other side of the [waters] ; 
and I was thus enabled to wade through, without 


| knowing what course to take when | got to the 


other side. I do not mention this as being in 
the whole applicable to thy case; but as a fellow 
Christian traveller towards the celestial city, I 
| earnestly intreat thee, in the love of the gospel, 
never to consider thyself on a level, or at liberty 
to act in full scope, with the man of business, 
| whe thinks himself created to pursue the things 
of time without being responsible to his Creator 
for endeavoring to reach a situation in life which 
would enable him to prepare for eternity. Thou 
wilt not be long ata loss what to do if thou 
dost not overlook the secret motive in thy own 
| breast. Do not grieve at losing a little of what 
\thou hast: it will come again, if for the best, 
and may bring thee double reward of peace. If 
thou attendest to that directing Hand which has 
hitherto preserved thee as a monument of thy 
Heavenly Father’s mercy, thy victory is already 
sure, though thou mayest not know it It is not 
for the best, consequently not permitted, that we 
| should always see our way. Were this the case 
| there would be no exercise of faith. The ser- 
vant of the prophet was blind as to the power 
which preserved them, when he saw a host of 
the enemy encamped against them: he cried 
out, ‘ Alas, my master, how shall we do! But 





weak and erroneous idea of a Supreme Being, to 


his master answered, ‘Fear not; for they that 


suppose that he could not or would not prosper|be with us are more than they that be with 
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them ;’ and the prophet prayed ‘that the young | cept | it be revealed to us; but we must be 


man might be made to see. And when his eyes 
were opened, what did he see? Why, he saw 
the mountain full of horses and chariots of fire 
round about them. The Lord’s chosen people 


fire; otherwise it would not be possible to be so 
mercifully preserved from harm. 
insinuated to thee that thou art not of this 
chosen race, let me tell thee, we become chil- 
dren of the Most High as soon as he has raised 
in us a desire to serve him, and we become 
willing to abide under his protecting wing, 
whatever changes may take place in our own 
feelings during the operation of his holy hand 
upon us. 

Nothing is more important in the life of a 
Christian than the manner in which he turns to 
account the opportunities for serving his Lord, 
which continually spring up before him. 

“6th mo. 23d.—Going last evening to Wen- 
ington, to repeat my French lesson, my friends 
there asked me to call with them on a sick per- 
son; feeling quite free to do so, I went with 
them. On sitting quietly by the bedside, a little 
matter came before me, which was communi- 
cated from these words: ‘ Affliction cometh not 
forth of the dust.’ 

“On my return home, I could not but reflect 
on the necessity of having our bow strung, and 
being always alive to the interest of souls, and 


endeavoring to imitate the example of our great 
Master, whose whole life was employed in con- 
tinually going up and down doing good.” 

In 1822 John Yeardley went to reside in 


Germany. As his residence abroad constituted 
one of the most remarkable turns in his life, and 
exercised a powerful influence on the rest of his 
career, we shall develop as fully as we are able 
the motives by which he was induced to leave 
his native country. By means of his Diary we 
can trace the early appearance and growth, if 
not the origin, of the strong Christian sy mpathy 
he ever afterwards manifésted with seeking souls 
in the nations on the continent of Europe, and 
especially amongst the German people. 

“8th mo.—Our dear friend John Kirkham, 
from Earl’s Colne, Essex, slept at our house on 
Second-day, the 7th, and had a meeting with 
our few on Third-day. How wonderfully was he 
enlarged; and I could not but admire how he 
was favored to speak to the states of some pres- 
ent. I could set my seal to every word he ut- 
tered, and say, This is the very truth. Before 
he left us he had a select opportunity in our 
family, and said a great deal about being faithful 
to our own vision. He seemed to answer-a 
question in my mind as fully as I had any right 
to expect; for I had almost asked it as a sign 
that if I were not deceived in my vision he 
should be led to speak on the subject. He said 
emphatically, ‘We cannot be faithful to the 
vision of another man, we do not know it, ex- 


Should it be | 


FAITHFUL TO OUR OWN VY ISION.’ 
On the 9th I accompanied him to the Month- 


ily Meeting at Settle, and I once more desired 
| that, if my feeling in former times had not de- 
are continually encircled with these chariots of| 


ceived me, this servant of the Lord might be 
led to speak on the same subject; and indeed 
he scarcely said anything else but what had the 
strongest bearing on my request. What en- 
couraging favors do I receive at the hands of so 
good a Master!” 

A few months later we find the charge to 
foreign labor renewed, with an intimation of the 
wide field in which he would have to work; an 
intimation which was amply verified in his future 
travels. 

“11th mo. 26th—At meeting something in- 
voluntarily entered my mind like this, I will 
make thee a preacher of righteousness to many 
nations. I felt not only a desire to be made 
willing to be sent, but also a desire to be pre- 
pared.” 

A few days after noting this impression he 
thus communes with himself on this topic, 
which now began to absorb the greater portion 
of his thoughts. 

“ 12th mo. 3d, First-day.—As | walked alone 
to the meeting this morning, I thought within 
myself, What can be the cause that I so often 
feel drawn in spirit towards the land of ? 
My thoughts have now for a long time past so 
frequent ly and so involuntarily revolved on the 
subject that I begin to be very jealous over 
them, and to query whether it is the workings 
of self-imaginations. If this is the case, O that 
I may be relieved from them. But however un- 
accountable my feelings may be,a secret love 
towards some unknown souls in is so strong 
at times, that if I had wings I should for my own 
inward peace visit them in body as I now do in 
spirit. It seems as if my spiritual eye saw in these 
parts what we may call a seed (the seed of the 
kingdom sown in the heart) that wants to take 
root downwards and spring upwards, but which 
is almost choked with the tares of superstition. 
Are there not scattered up and down in ; 
many whose souls are verging from under the 
clouds of thick darkness, and from under the 
bonds of idolatrous superstition, towards that 
glorious liberty which is brought to light by the 
gospel? Something in me secretly craves an 
opportunity to tell those precious creatures that 
the time appears near at hand when this glorious 
gospel light will shine so clearly that they will 
discover a Saviour in the secret of their own 
hearts; and it is to him (I could tell them) that 
they must look for the perfection of their salva- 
tion. Should there be anything of the right 
savor in my heart concerning this matter, | hum- 
bly hope that in due time it will be brought to 
maturity, and my way made plain and easy— 
plain, so that 1 cannot possibly mistake the 
pointing hand of divine wisdom, and easy, so 
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that when I hear the onmand I may be enab led 
to obey. 

“A very instructive time at meeting. The 
subject above-mentioned glanced in my view, 
and with it the never-failing objection, If I am 
at all ‘apt to teach,’ can it or will it be required 
of me to leave those here and others in this 
land who have need of instruction? This ob- 
jection was immediately answered in a way 
which I never before experienced. They have, 
besides many teachers, the unerring light of'| 
Jesus in their own hearts, unto which they 
know they ought alone to look for direction. 
And if they neglect or overlook the means in 
themselves, it is not in my power, a poor instru- 
ment, to do them any good. So it may be said 
of others to whom | may appre hend myself 
called. It all revolves on this single and im- 
portant point,— W hat is the divine will concern- 
ing me’ If I 
enabled to do it, all will be well.” 

On the 7th of the Twelfth month Elizabeth | 
Yeardley was sudde nly prostrated by an alary n- | 
ing attack of illness, from which, however, 
soon rallied, though she never entirely regained 
her previous state of health. 


1821.—The first entry in the diary of this 
year turns upon the ever- present subject of his | 
going abroad, and is penned under feelings of | 
the deepest solemnity. 


“1st mo. 2d.—This day I have felt singularly | 
impressed with a desire to be more devoted to | 
my Maker. I believe it is his will that I should | 
be more given up to serve him; 
with life and strength, my few remaining days 
must be spent in his cause. A presentiment of 
this kind has for some time past prevailed with 
me; and from the calm, awful and weighty man- 
ner in which it at times brought over my 
spirit, | am induced to think it 
mere phantom of the imagination. The 
pect of a temporary the 
seems rather to increase than otherwise. 
it may terminate, or the time when to move, is 
yet uncertain to me. QO, how the prospect hum- 
! | trust I can in some degree say, with 


is 


pre )S- 
residence on 


bles me! 
the good old patriarch, that his God shall be my 
God, and if He will only give me 
and raiment to put on | desire to serve him.”’ 

In the Second month, Ann Jones, accom- 
panied by her husband and Isabel Richardson, 
[afterwards Isabel Casson,] visited Bentham on a 
religious mission. Ann Jones had much service, 
both in public and private. What she had to 
declare to John Yeardley in particular was very 
remarkable, and reminded him of the discourse 
of Sarah Lamley in 1814. He says :— 

“She said a good deal which so struck home 
to my feelings, that [ have not been so deeply 
reached in the same manner since dear Sarah 
Lamley visited families at Barnsley.” 


(To be continued.) 


ean only know this and am, 


she | 


and if spared | 3 


cannot be the | 


| 
How 


bread to eat | 
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THE SOVEREIGN HOUSES OF EUROPE IN 1839. 


The Allyemeine Deutsche Zeitung states that 
the following changes have taken place in the 
sovereign houses of Europe during the year just 
terminated: Sixteen of their members have died, 
seven of whom were princes and nine princesses. 
The seven princes are the King of Sweden and 
‘the King of the two Sicilies, the Prince of 
Reuss-Greitz, the Archduke John of Austria, the 
Margrave William of Baden, the Count Chris- 
tian of Lippe-Biesterfeld-Weissenfeld, and a 
Prince of Mecklenburg-Schwerin shortly after 
, his birth. The nine princesses are the Queen of 
| Portugal, who was a princess of Hohenzollern- 
Sigmaringen by birth; the Grand Duchess Dow- 
ager of Saxe-Weimar, being a Russian grand 
| duchess by birth ; the Here -ditary Grand Duchess 
‘of Tuse any, whe was a Saxon princess; the 
Princess Louise of Windischgrets, a sister to 
the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin; the 
| Princess Letitia Murat, widow of the Count of 
| Pepoli; a Princess of Sicily, thirteen years of 
age; an d a Princess of Saxe-Weimar, eight years 
of age; two Countesses of Lippe- siesterfeld- 
Weissenfeld. Two cardinals have died, the Car- 
dinal du Pont and the Cardinal Falcorieri. 
Twelve princes and three princesses have been 
‘born. Only four marriages have taken place, 
|viz.: 1. The marriage of the Prince Royal, now 
|King of the Two Sicilies, with the Princess 
| Mary of Bavaria. 2. The marriage of the 
| Prince } Napoleon of France (son of Prince Je- 
rome) with the Princess Clotilda of Sardinia. 
The marriage of Prince George of Saxony, 
'the King’s son, with the Princess Mary Anne of 
| Portugal. 4. The marriage of the Prince Louis 
'N Napoleon Gregory Bonaparte, son of the Prince 
' (harles of Canino, and uncle of Lucien, with the 
| Princess Christina Ruspoli. Among the forty- 
leight sovereigns now reigning, (including the 
Emperor of Brazil, the Prince of Monaco, two 
queens and the three sovereigns de jure but not 
de facto of Tuscany, Parma and Modena,) the 
| oldest is the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz, whose age is eighty-four years and four and 
a half months. Four sovereigns are upwards of 
seventy, viz., the King of Wurtemburg, the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Homburg, and the Princes 
| of Schaumburg-L ippe and Reuss-Schleitz. Five 
lare between sixty and seventy, nine between 
| thirty and forty, six between twenty and thirty, 
and lastly, three are not yet twenty years old. 
The youngest among the actual sovereigns are 
the Ficus of Lichtenstein, who has turned his 
|nineteenth year; the Prince of Reuss-Greitz, 
who is thirteen years nine months; and the 
Duke of Parma, who is only twelve years six 
months. The average age of these sovereigns is 
forty-five years nine months, and among them 
|are twenty who have not passed that age. The 
| sovereign “who has reigned longest is the Prince 
| of Schaumburg: Lippe, having been on the throne 
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not married. 

viz., the Kings of Sardinia, Belgium and Portu- 
gal, the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and the Duke 
of Anhalt-Dessau-Keethen. One sovereign is 
divorced, the Prince of Schwarzburg-Sonderhau- 
sen. Two have contracted morganatic marriages, 
the King of Denmark and the Elector of Hesse 
Cassel. Twenty-five sovereigns have sons, one 
(the Emperor of Brazil) has a daughter, fifteen 
have brothers, three have collateral relatives for 
their heirs presumptive. To these sovereigns 
we must add three, those of Brunswick, Anhalt- 
Bernburg, and Hesse-Homburg, whose succes- 
sions, after their deaths, will pass over to another 
line. The oldest of the forty-four hereditary 
Princes or presumptive heirs are those of Modena 
and of the Electorate of Hessia, who are upwards 
of seventy. The oldest hereditary Princess is that 
of Electoral Hessia, who is seventy; the youngest 
is that of Saxe-Meiningen, who 1s only twenty. 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MONTH 17, 1860. 


Wine as A Common Darink.—In recom- 
mending the culture of the grape, the common 
use of wine is often urged as a means of promot- 
ing temperance and preventing drunkenness. In 
such cases wine drinking in France is generally 
mentioned to prove the correctness of this view. 
We have long believed it to be erroneous, and 
on one or two occasions have published state- 
ments showing that itis so. The subject is one 
of the utmost importance, for misdirected efforts 
to promote temperate habits may be found pro- 
ductive of an increase of the terrible evil of in- 
temperance. In a late number of that excellent 
“ Journal for the farm, the garden and the fire- 
side,” the Country Gentleman, published in 
Albany, N. Y., by Luther Tucker & Son, with 
whom our friend John J. Thomas is Associate 
Editor, we find some interesting facts stated, in 
reference to a discussion of the subject, at an 
agricultural meeting in Boston. 

In the city of Paris it has been found, by in- 
vestigation, that 130 bottles of wine and six of 
ardent spirits are annually consumed on an 
average by each inhabitant within the walls. 
Outside of the walls, where there is no excise 
duty, the amount is much larger. 

“The quantity consumed in France was 
1,053,797,854 gallons of strong drink of all 
kinds—over a thousand million gallons—an 
average to each person of forty-two and a half 
gallons a year—equal to four and a half gallons 





nearly seventy-three years. Six sovereigns are|of pure alcohol to each. In the United States: 
There are nine who are widowers, 
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at the same time, there was only a gallon and an 
eighth of alcohol consumed by each person. 
Some travellers pass rapidly through France, 
Italy and other countries, visit the cities and 
splendid streets, see nothing behind the scenes, 
and then return home and report no ‘drunkenness 
in wine countries.’ But others, who have ex- 
amined more thoroughly, have told a different 
story. J. Fennimore Cooper said some years 
ago, ‘A residence of six months in Parischanged 
my views entirely. I have taken unbelievers 
with me into the streets, and have never failed 
to convince them of their mistake in the course 
of an hour. On one occasion we passed thirteen 
drunken men in an hour.’ An eminent French 
General stated, that ‘the ration to each soldier 
was a bottle of wine a day—the use of that bot- 
tle only stimulated the appetite for more, and 
| their small pay was usually squandered to pur- 
chase it—that want and insubordination in the 
army could be traced to wine; and most of the 
crime and poverty, especially in the districts, to 
the same cause.” When Louis Philippe was 
king, he expressed his convietion to a distin- 
guished American that total abstinence was the 
only true temperance, and that the drunkenness 
of France was on wine. His son made a similar 
remark, and added that it would be a blessing to 
| Franee could all the grape-vines be destroyed, 
except so far as they furnish food. 

We find a corroborating statement on this 
subject, made at this same Boston agricultural 
meeting, by Mr. Fay, of Lynn, who said he had 
never seen so much intemperance in New Eng- 
land, as he had within sight of the Pyrenees. He 
thought cider much more harmless. Yet the 
writer of these remarks has seen a man drunk 
for three weeks on cider alone—and another, a 
notorious drunkard, clothed with rags, and his 
family in wretchedness, who scarcely ever resort- 
ed to anything but cider. If wine is worse, we 
have some doubts of its efficiency in promoting 
temperance. We should prefer the remedy 
adopted by the eastern New-England State, 
where, during a sojourn of nearly two weeks last 
autumn, and meeting with many thousand pec 
ple, we never saw an intoxicated person, nor any 
one who appeared to be an habitual drinker 
Sut after passing from that region, the cases 
were humerous. 

We have said more than we intended on this 
subject, because we often hear advocated by 
fruit-raisers what we regard as the mistaken 
view, and because we cannot help regretting 
that pomology should be brought in to extend 
and patronize a great evil. Let it stand alon¢ 
on its own merits.” 


It is not the name—whether brandy, whiskey, 
wine, or cider, but the intoxicating property of 
any liquid, that should prevent its use as a com- 
mon drink. 


FRIENDS 

THE 
It has been painful to observe the efforts which 
have been made in some of our cities, to remove 
the restraints placed by law upon secular en- 
gagements and public exhibitions and amuse- 
ments on the First-day of the week. Some 
these movements are probably instigated by for- 
eigners who have been accustomed on the conti- 
nent of Europe to disregard the religious obser- 
vanee of that day ; and yet we find that 1500 
Germans assembled not long since in New York 
“to testify their regard for the Sabbath and the 
laws which guard its sanctity.” It is believed 
that their proceedings exerted a wide influence 


on the German population of this country, and 


rendered important aid in that city to the Chris ; cumbent on a Christian community, agreeably to 
tian labors of those who are endeavoring to up-' the authority of the Holy Scriptures, and of 
hold the First-day of the week as a portion of incalculable importance in the results !’ 


time that should be specially devoted to public | 
worship and religious improvement. 

An attempt was recently made in the British 
House of Commons to introduce a motion to the 


effect that the British Museum, the National 


Gallery and other places of public resort, should} ; 


be opened on First-day. 
waited on Lord Palmer on the 9th of last 
month, to ascertain the views of the Government 


He 


ston, 


on this question. The Prime Minister said : “ 


had been sorry to see the notice of motion by | 


Sir John Trelawny, because he thought the ques- 
tion had been disposed of by what had formerly 
passed. The House of Commons, representing the 
feeling of the country, had given strong and de- 
cided expression to their disapproval of a former 
motion to the same effect. 
doubt as 


There could be no 
to the feelings of the Government on 
this question. They could not agree to the mo- 
tion, and would meet it either by a direct nega- 
tive, or by moving the ‘previous question,’ 


as 
might seem expedient. The deputation might 
rest perfectly satisfied on the subject.” 

It is believed that with this prompt and de- 
cided opposition to the proposed measure, it will 
not be adopted. 

There is reason to fear that in our own Reli- 
gious Society in some parts of this country, more 
particularly out of the cities, many of our mem- 
bers are not sufficiently careful to devote to reli- 
gious improvement that portion of First-day which 
is not allotted to the great duty of meeting to- 


At the last Yearly 


gether for Divine worship. 


A large deputation | 


, 


of} 


I 
} 
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tcaHT OBSERVANCE oF First-Day.—| into with deep feeling and exercise, and a com- 


mittee was appointed to prepare a document, set- 
ting forth the views of our Society respecting it, 
to be produced at the next Yearly Meeting. 

‘It has been observed,” says the minute made 
on the occasion, “ that a declension in vital piety 
and even in morality and manuers, takes place 
in any community, 
day 


where the obligations of the 
We unite 
with the testimony of the Meeting for Sufferings 
of the Yearly Meeting of London in 179 
‘the 


of rest are habitually violated. 


), that 


due observance of one day in seven, as a 


day of rest, and as a day expressly set apart for 
the purpose of public worship, and for other du 
ties 


of a religious nature, we believe to be in- 


The 
Meeting, therefore, desires a sincere reformation 

n this respect, and would affectionately admon- 
ish all consistent Friends to set a good example, 
and that they y abstain, [on 
First-day, | from all uncalled for visiting and tr: avel- 


ing, and all other business and labor of a secular 


in word and prac tice, 


kind, which are not required of necessity, or in 
acts of mercy and charity.” 
sivas 

MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting, 

Co., Indiana, on the Ist 


to Eizaspeta, daughter 
Woody. 


tush Creek 
instant, Isaac 
of James and 


Parke 
Lis DLEY, 
Margaret 


, On the 12th of 
Hocketrt, son of William 
Center, Guilford Co., N. ¢ 
of and Pheriba Coleman, 
Meeting, Wayne Co., N. C. 

~~ 

Diep, near Martinsville, Clinton Co., 
23d of 2d mo. last, Gutienma Marta, only daughter 
of Reuben and Rebecca Hunt, aged nearly 20 years ; 
a member of Newberry Monthly Meeting. 

Gentle and unobtrusive in her manners, she was 
an agreeable companion, and as such had endeared 
herself to an extensive circle of relatives and ac- 
quaintances. Through the whole of her protracted 
illness she was mercifully preserved in a sweet and 
peaceful frame of mind, and when near the close 
was enabled through faith in her Redeemer to ex- 
claim, ‘‘Come, Lord Jesus, take me away; I am 
ready.”’ 


lst mo. last, Witt1am 
and Hannah Hockett, of 
, to Sanity Cox, dauchter 
of Neuse Monthly 


Jesse 


Ohio, on the 


——, In Martinsville, 
13th of 2d mo. 
the 45th g 
Monthly Meeting. Her friends are consoled in be- 
lieving that her end was peace. 

On the 29th of 2d 
widow of the late 
her age; 
Meeting. 

—, On the 25th of lst mo. last, 

Co., N. Y., Samvet Pops, in the | 


Clinton Co., Ohio, on the 
last, Ruru, wife of David West, in 
year of her age; a member of Newberry 


mo. last, Ann TROTTER, 
Joseph Trotter, in the 73d year of 
a member of the Northern District Monthly 


’ 


in Chili, 
87th 


Monroe 
year of his 


Meeting of Indiana, this subject was entered] age; a beloved Elder of Rochester Monthly Meeting. 
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Pio YS 





He was a native of Falmouth, Maine, and moved 
with his family to his late residence in 1827..-He 
retained his natural vigor of body and mind in an 
extraordinary degree to the close of his life, looking 
forward with Christian hope to that period. It was 
observed by those about him that: for the last few 
months he enjoyed a remarkable calmness and com- 
posure, several times speaking of the approach of 
his closing scene; 
while he was yet able to walk about, he expressed 
his entire resignation to meet that event whenever it 
might come. 

Diep, Suddenly, (but had for several months been 
in a feeble state of health,) near Eagleville, Harrison 
Co., Missouri, on the 12th of 12th mo., 1859, Cyrus 
Bow es, son of David and Bathsheba Bowles, in the 
47th year of his age. He was a valuable member of 
Bear Creek Monthly Meeting, Iowa; pious and de- 
voted to the cause of his Redeemer. 





, On the 2d ult., at her residence in German- 
town, Jutia Wexpine, in the 44th year of her age, 
after a short illness. Her close was in accordance 
with her watchful, well-spent life, serene and peace- 
ful. She calmly remarked, ‘‘I am dying; I see no- 
thing in my way—my peace is made—my dear, kind, 
merciful Heavenly Father.’’ At another time she said, 
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and the day before his death, | 


‘* My entire trust is inthe merits of my dear Saviour, | 


nothing of my own to depend upon.’’ Among her 


Jast expressions was, ‘‘ Happy, happy, happy !’’ | 


and, as one falling asleep, she gently passed away. 





, In Milton, Wayne Co., Ind., on the 20th of 
2d mo. last. Saran Hvssarp, wife of Richard J. 
Hubbard. Her faithfulness as a wife, mother and 
friend will be long remembered, and notwithstanding 


we sorrow, it is not as those who have no hope. 


‘*For if we believe that Jesus died and rose again, 
even so them also, which sleep in Jesus, will God 
bring with him.”’ 





, On the 20th of 2d mo. last, after a few days 
illness, in Richmond, Ind., Hannan Curisty Bett, 
wife of William Bell, (formerly of Belfast, Ireland, ) 
aged about 60 years. 

In recording the removal of this beloved Friend it 
may be briefly said that, having in very early life 
been mercifully visited by the day spring from on 
high, and having yielded to its precious and power- 
ful influences, she became a bright example to those 
around her, adorning the doctrines of God, our 
Saviour, by a circumspect walk through life. She 
had very humble views of herself, and was remark- 
able for great tenderness of spirit; the ardent desire 
of her soul was to find acceptance in the Divine 
sight. She was long inured to conflicts and trials of 
various kinds; yet, through all, evinced a great de- 
gree of cheerfulness, with a firm and unshaken trust 


in the mercy of that dear Saviour, whom it had long | 


been her delight to love and earnest endeavor to 
serve; and her many virtues had endeared her to 
a numerous circle of relatives and friends, both in 


her native land and in this country. To her sorrow- | 


ing and bereaved family she is an irreparable loss; 


they cannot mourn, however, as those that have no| 


hope, having consolingly to believe that her tribu- 
lated spirit, released from the shackles of mortality, 
is now everlastingly at rest, through the mercy of 
Him who, having been her morning light, became 


also her evening song. [London and British Friend | 


please copy. ] 
, On the 19th of 2d mo. last, Marcaret Witp- 
MAN, an esteemed member of Greenplain Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, Clark Co., Ohio, in the 84th 
year of her age, having for many years acceptably 
filled the station of Elder. 

Her disease was of a lingering nature and her suf- 








ferings at times were great, yet she was enabled to 
bear them with fortitude, frequently crying out, 
‘*Lord, enable me to bear all, until the right time 
comes! I have not been afraid to die; I would not 
give my hope in Heaven for a thousand worlds.” 
For several weeks before her death, her mind seem- 
ed much of the time engaged in prayer and praise 
to her Creator. 
— 


TEACHER WANTED. 


A thoroughly-qualified practical Teacher, well rec- 
ommended from responsible sources, is wanted to take 
charge of Friends’ School, at Honey Creek, (New 
London,) Howard Co., Indiana, for one year, to be 
divided into three sessions of three months each, 
with suitable vacations; the spring term to com- 
mence on Second-day after the 2d Seventh-day in 
Fourth month next. 

Applications, stating terms and qualifications, with 
sufficient references, may be addressed to David Had- 
ley, New London, Howard Co., Indiana. 

A sum, deemed sufficient to pay all expenses of 
the School for one year next ensuing, has been 
secured by responsible subscriptions. 

On behalf of the Education Committee of Honey 
Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, 

Tuomas EAastTeR.ine. 

2d mo. 22d, 1860. 


= —~or- 
WANTED. 


At the close of the Winter Term of West Lake 
Boarding School, acompetent female Teacher. Sum- 
mer Term commences 5th mo. 7th, 1860. Apply 
to Wituiam VALENTINE, 

Bloomfield, Prince Edward Co., Canada West. 
3d mo. 3d.—3t. 


~~ - 
FARMERS’ INSTITUTE. 


The Spring Session of this Institution will com- 
mence on Second-day, the 2d of 4th month, and 
continue thirteen weeks. It will continue under the 
charge of Eli Jay, A. B., and Rebecca Trueblood, as 
principal Teachers, with competent Assistants. 
Tuition fee required for one half the session in advance. 
The Boarding House connected with the Institution 
will also continue under the care and control of 
Jeremiah A. and Martha Grennell. The Managers 
feel safe in recommending it as a pleasant and 
suitable home for those who may avail themselves of 
its advantages. The price of boarding will be Two 
Dollars per week, one-half inadvance. The Students’ 
rooms will be furnished with tables, chairs, stoves and 
beds; the boarders are permitted to study in their 
rooms, which they will find of great advantage. 

It is desirable that those who would secure places 
should apply early, as the rooms may be filled. 

Circulars containing more information sent to those 
who may desire them. 

On behalf of the Committee, 
Auuen Jay, Clerk. 


Lafayette, Ind., 2d mo. 16th, 1860. 
» 


_——_— - 


Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Asso- 
ciation for the care of Colored Orphans, in 


Ph ilade lphia. 


It is due to the subscribers and friends of the 
“Snuetter For Cotorep OrpuHans,” (those 
who give us annually of their substance, and oth- 
ers whose well-timed donations often cheer us with 
the hope, that this Home of the fatherless will 
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never be suffered to languish for want of fands 
to support it,) that the Association who have it 
under their peculiar care, considering themselves 
as stewards of the bounty of others, should ac- 
knowledge their kindness, and at the close of 
each year inform them of its condition. 

We desire gratefully to commemorate the con- 
tinued care of Him, who has condescended to 
bless this quiet retreat, where these once-ne- 
glected little outcasts are sheltered and protect- 
ed, clothed and fed, nursed aud instructed. We 
believe that those who sincerely desire the well- 
being and elevation of this oppressed race, were 
they occasionally to visit this Institution, would 
rejoice in the hope, that even herve some seeds 
may be sown, which under kind influences in fu- 
ture days may yield a good return of respecta- 
bility and usefulness: and we desire that the 
Great Husbandman may incline the hearts of 
those to whom these children may be appren- 
ticed, to do their part in forwarding the work. 

The Managers feel the responsibility of binding r 
the children for a term of years, and endeavor to 
place them in situations favorable to the growth 
of religion and morality, and where their minds 
may be impressed wit h the nece ssity of conform- 
ing to habits of industry. Two of the girls have 
been retained in the Shelter, to remain until they 
are eighteen years of age, instead of employing 
additional assistance, which would otherwise be 
necessary ; they at the same time have the privi- 
lege of school learning and other advantages stip- 
ulated for those plac sed out 

Weare informed that four of our Wards have, 
during the past year, fulfilled their allotted time 
of service, satisfactorily to their employers, and | 
are therefore entitled to, and three of the m have 
received the usual sum of twenty dollars, their 
proportion of the income from the legacy of our 
late friend Thomas P. C ope, left by him for that 
purpose. 

The Reports of the Superintending Committee 
for each month, relative to the domestic concerns 
of the household and progress of the pupils in| 
learning, have been satisfac tory, proving that the| 
interest and care of the Matron and Teachers are | 
unabated, and productive of good. The children 
have, with few exceptions, enjoyed an unusual | 
share of health throughout the year; but one 
death has occurred amongst them since last Re- 
port, that of a little girl, who for some time has! 
been declining in consumption. 

The practice of taking the older children to| 
meeting on First-day mornings is adhered to, and 
portions of Scripture are daily read in the family | 
and in the school. 

We endeavor to conduct the establis hment | 
with a due regard to economy, and we invite our | 
subscribers and others interested in it, to visit 
the Shelter, and witness for themselves the hs ap- 


piness of these little recipients of their liber- 
ality. | 


From the Report of the Committee on Repairs, 


| cost of cotton goods, and since 
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it appears that the buil line we now occupy is in 
such a condition as to require considerable outlay 
to make such improveme nts as would render it 
comfortable and convenient ; it has been thought 
advisable, instead of expending money on it, to 
obtain a lot, whereon to erect another house for 
our family in a less confined situation, away from 
the bustle and business constantly increasing 
around us, rendering our present location very 
unsuitable for the purpose of a Shelter. Taking 
all these circumstances into deliberate considera- 
tion, we have purchased an eligible lot in the 
24th Ward, and are now making preparations 
for erecting a plain, substanti: al and convenient 
building for the accommodation of our Orphans. 
As our means are not adequate to the whole ex- 
pense of purchasing the lot, grading it and build- 
ing thereon, we would ask the aid of the benevo- 
lent in accomplishing this desirable plan. 

To conclude, we would humbly express our 
sense of continued dependence on Providential 
regard, remembering the supplies which we have 
received, when our resources seemed likely to 
fail. 

When the last Report was adopted, there were 
in the Shelter, 

Children, - 

Returned, ° 

Admitted, (1859,) 

Apprenticed, . 

Returned to friends, 

Sent to the Alms-house, - 

Deceased, - 

Remaining, : 


[Desorau M. WILLIAMSON, 
Arch Street. 

CAROLINE W. 
Franklin Street. | 


24 


Secretary, 


CapBury, Treasurer, 254 
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COMMERCIAL CAUSES AND CURE FOR SLAVERY. 


NO. Ill. 


(Continued from page 427.) 


I shall endeavor to prove to the satisfaction of 
| every one that will carefully consider the ques- 
tion, that linens can be procured for about the 
linen has much 
more intrinsic value than cotton, it must come 
into more general use; gradually displacing cot- 


| ton as cotton has gradually been ‘disp ylacing linen. 


The great support of Slave ry will then gr: adually 
be removed, and with it the greatest danger to 
our glorious Union. There will then be no “ir- 
repressible conflict’’ between North and South, 
and all will be peace. 

It would seem to the most casual observer that 
| linens ought not to cost, as they now do, from 
twice to thrice as much as cotton goods of the 
same weight and fineness, since dressed flax in the 
market costs not much more than raw cotton. 


| But as a difference does exist in the prices of 
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these { Sticleia! it may * wilh, to look at the causes 


REVIEW. 


..| Dayton, Xenia, and Piqua, Ohio, there are ma- 


The cost of manufacturing flax by the present chines similar to the one here, being a series of 


mode is needlessly great, compared with cotton. 
The writer spent a winter in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland with the view of learning what he 
could in regard to this business. Twelve years 


rapidly running fluted rollers, the fluting being 
varied in fineness, and the flax has to be put 
through two or three times. The Eaton machine 


| has also a series of pairs of fluted rollers which 


ago he found a general opinion there, among! hold, crush and pass along the sheet of flax straw, 
: = | ’ 5 I 


persons in this trade, that there must ere long 
be great improvements in the manufacture, re- 


ducing the expense, so that linens might be} 


brought down to the cost of cotton goods. These 
long looked-for improvements have been made, 
and the inventor, failing in obtaining the neces- 
sary capital to render his patents available, now 
proposes to surrender them, with other inven- 
tions not yet patented, to the public. 
It is known that the greater cost of manufac- 
turing flax over cotton arises from 
1. The great labor and expense of rotting, 
breaking out, and preparing the fibre for market. 
The great expense of hackling or dividing 


the short fibres 
The gre ater cost of the preparing (not 
spinning) machinery. 

The improvements alluded to consist 

1. In machinery for breaking the flax straw 
without wetting or rotting. 

2. Machinery for washing out the glutinous 
or gummy matter from the flax and separating 
and purifying its fibres. 

° 
short fibres, by which a boy may do the work 
now done by fifty hacklers and do the work in a 
better manner. 

4. By simp lifying, cheapening, and rendering 
more efficient the preparing machinery, particu- 
larly the drawing and roving frames, so that 
linen factories need not require more capital 
hereafter than cotton factories of the same num- 
ber of spindles. 


Flax straw at $5 per ton makes the cost of pure | 


linen fibre 24 ce on per pound, (the loss in pre- 
paring not exeeding nine-tenths) and it has been 
found by actual trial, that the cost of putting it 


in such a condition as that it may be spun as | 


cheaply as cotton, does not exceed 5 cents per 
pound. This will reduce the cost of production 
of linens to that of cotton goods. 

A machine is now in successful operation here 
for breaking the unrotted flax to be used in the 
rough state as a substitute for hair for upholster- 
ing purposes, and one is in use in Eaton, Ohio, 
of a somewhat different construction, the flax 
being, now for the first time in this country, 
used in the manufacture of bagging for covering 
cotton bales. Specimens may be seen at the 
Spencer House. 

These machines cost from $300 to $500 each, 
and break out about two tons of unrotted fon 
straw per day, or flax enough to make, when re- 
fined and purified by the process above alluded 

four hundred pounds of linen goods. In 







3. A machine for separating the long and| 


while it is acted on rapidly by several pairs of 
sharp steel-toothed combs, somewhat like the 
doffer combs of a wool-carding machine, dividing 
the fibres without rupturing them, while they 
remove the shoves. The flax comes from this 
machine in a “s/iver” form, or endless belt of 
flax, blended together like cotton from a drawing 
frame in a cotton factory. 

Now this sliver, or roving condition, is the very 
condition required for cheap handling and re- 
fining by machinery. Where a sliver is coiled 
into a tub or barrel, warm water is admitted, and, 
after standing some time, the end of the sliver is 


| inserted by a boy between a pair of fluted rollers 
the filaments of flax and separating the long from | 


of wood or brass, and by the action of these rol- 
lers, the dirty yellow waters are pressed out, and 


ithe fibre, by repeated action of the machine and 


change of water, is cleansed and divided, in a 
short time, when by being boiled in an alkaline 


| solution, rinsed and passed through a bleaching 


preparation, it becomes white. It is then passed 
through a simple machine, which dries it in mo- 
tion, when the flax has a fine, silky, soft appear- 
ance, being still in the roving or sliver form 

Now let any one take a handful of this yellow 
coarse unrotted flax, now found at all our up- 
holsterers in this country, and he will be sur- 
prised at the change it will undergo by two or 
three washings in warm water, and then boiling 
in either strong soap suds or an alkaline solution. 
It will be soft, fine and silky in appearance, and 
then, if put in a weak solution of chloride of lime, 
and then in water made slightly sour with oil of 
vitriol, it presents a white and beautiful appear- 
ance. 

By avery little manipulation of this kind, one 
will see the great advantage that would result 
from the use of the fluted rollers, and having the 
flax in an endless sliver form. A boy in this 
way can refine flax enough to run a small linen 
factory, putting several slivers through a pair of 
long fluted rollers at once. 

The trials of the newly invented machines and 
processes were made by a company in the State 
of New York a few years ago, when an attempt 
being made by a majority of the directors to de- 
'fraud not only the inventor, but many of the 
other stockholders, the fraud was exposed, and 
the company ce eased operations. = mpts at 
| re-organization were unsuccessful, and the mat- 
ter has lain quiet till now. I have not space in 
| these articles for a description of the machines 
and processes with sufficient fulness and particu- 
larity for manufacturers. This will require a 





volume, which is now in course of preparation. 


It may suffice now merely to give a general idea 
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of the improvements, and if the erroneous im- 
pressions new prevalent, that the object sought 
is impossible, can be removed, an important point 
will be gained. 

American farmers cannot be expected to grow 
flax extensively if they must go to the trouble of 
preparing the lint for market in the old way. If, 
however, flax mills were now to be generally es- 

tablished over the country affording a market 
for unrotted flax in the straw, the case would be | 
different. The seed alone pays well for the en- 
tire crop, and what they get for the straw is clear 
gain. While flax grows in all latitudes, cotton 
is limited to hot countries. Europe will soon 
make linens so cheap that her demand for cotton 
will gradually diminish. She now uses far 
more linen in proportion to the population than 
we do. Linens are cheaper there because they 
are manufactured there. Linens sell here for 
about double the price in Ireland, and if we had 
not wisely established cotton manufactories in 
this country, cotton goods would sell for at least 
double what they now do. 

‘lhe first establishments for manufacturing 
linens by the new mode would be likely to suc- 
ceed well, financially, as the goods woul j go into 
the market in competition with other linens. 
‘Twenty large factories would hardly affect seri- 
ously the prices of linens. This view will be 
confirmed by reference to the history of cotton 
manufactures. ‘The earlier 
cotton, with Arkwright’s invention, made prince- 
ly fortunes. 


Gradually their profits fell off by 
the power of competition, and now their margin 


of profits is very small. It is easier to make sat- 
isfactory estimates showing a profit of one hun- 
dred per cent. by the manufacture of flax in 
making either linen, bagging or rope, for ten 
years to come, or for one year, than to make one 
showing that cotton can be manufactured without 
au loss. 

By the new method of manufacture, all flax 
straw, coarse and fine, makes a fibre equally fine. 
Even hemp by this mode will make fine linen. 
in the process of growth, the fine fibres are lap- 
ped upon each other and cemented by a glutin- 
ous substance. ‘The rotted flax,as now used for 
linen, consists of filaments or hurds of these fibres, 
connected together, more or less, by gluten, and 
here has been the great difficulty in its manufac- 
ture. This gluten undergoes in the rotting pro- 
cess only a partial disintegration. It occasions 
4 loss in manufacture of from 30 to 50 per cent., 
and still much remains, discoloring the fabric, 
rendering the bleaching process not only difficult 
and expensive, but frequently destructive to the 
fibre. All this the new process avoids. 0. 8. L. 
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Nature seems to exist for the excellent. The 
world is upheld by the veracity of good men; 
they make the earth wholesome. Life i is sweet 
and tolerable only in our belief in such society. 


manufacturers of 
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STORY OF THE SEWING MACHINE. 


To America belongs the honor of giving to 
the world many new inventions of great practi- 
cal importance to mankind. Prominent among 
these are the electric telegraph, the reaper and 
mower, and the sewing machine. What the tele- 
graph is to the commercial world, and the reaper 
to the agricultural, the sewing-machine is to the 
domestic. 

The application of machinery to the purpuses 
of sewing is of recent date, yet it has quietly 
worked its way into a position of great import- 
ance, not only in the relief that it 
thousands of needle women, 
view. 


brings to 
but in a commercial 
True, its progress has not been marked 
with the noise and tumult characteristic of the 
application of steam to machinery, nor so fre- 
quently been made the theme for eloquence with 
statesmen and orators, as the steamship, the iron 
horse, and the steam printing-press, yet it has 
quietly stitched its way onward as an agent of 
domestic economy, until it now claims a place 
side by side with ‘the most important of the la- 
bor-saving inventions. 

No one invention has brought with it so great 
a relief for our mothers, wives and daughters as 
these iron needle-women. Indeed, it is the only 
invention that can be claimed chiefly for woman’s 
benefit. The inventive genius of man, ever alert 
to furnish the world with machinery for saving 
labor and cheapening the cost of manufactures, 
seemed to regard man as the only laborer, prior 
to the invention of the sewing-machine. The 
carpenter, with his planing, matching, and other 
machinery, was ined from the drudgery of 
his trade, but, on returning home at night, found 
no labor-saving machinery to relieve his wife in 
her toil with the needle. The farmer, with his 
reaper and threshing-machine, gathers his har- 
vest and prepares his grain for market with ten 
times the rapidity and ease that he could before 
these were invented; but his companion and 
helpmeet found no machinery to speed her labor 
and ease her toil, until the advent of the sewing- 
machine. Fora long time has machinery been 
employed in the different walks of life to eman- 
cipate man from exhausting toil, to quicken the 
wheels of commerce over land and sea; and, in- 
stead of depriving the laborer of work, it has 
opened new fields of enterprise and led thousands 
into the road to wealth. 

The first record in the Patent Office Reports, 
of the invention of sewing-machines, is under the 
date of February, 1842. This patent was granted 
for making what is termed the ‘“ shoemaker’s 
stitch, in leather.’”’ The material to be sewed was 
placed in clamps, provided with feeding appa- 
ratus. It used a needle, pointed at each end, 
with an eye in the middle, and pincers to alter- 
nately draw the needle back and forth. This 
crude machine was scarcely heard of outside the 
Patent Office, and we presume the inventor 
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never received in return for it one dollar of the 
money which he expended to secure the patent. 
However, unprofitable as it was to him, and un- 
promising for the purposes intended, it suggested 
to other minds the further application of ma- 
chinery to sewing. 

A little more than a year after the first sewing- 
machine patent was granted, Mr. Bean, of New 
York, obtained a patent for using the common 
sewing-needle with machinery. This invention 
employed small geared wheels to corrugate the 
cloth, and through the folds thus produced it 
thrust a long needle. This machine, like the 
former, proved to be useless for manufacturing 
clothing; but it is employed in making small 
bags for grocers. An improvement on this ma- 
chine was made for sewing umbrellas, but it has 
never been successfully introduced. Still, as 
these served to suggest new ideas on this subject, 


it was a step forward toward the development of 


this class of machinery. Numerous experiments 
succeeded this invention, but they failed to pro- 
duce anything practical until the autumn of 
1846. In September of that year, Elias Howe, jr. 
to whom, in the language of the courts, “ is alone 
due the honor of giving to the world a practical 
sewing-machine,” obtained a patent “ for forming 
a seam by a combination of the eye-pointed needle 
and a shuttle, in connection with a baster-plate 
for feeding, also a clipping-piece for governing 
the delivery of thread from the shuttle.” 

Elias Howe, jr., is a native of Spencer, Mas- 
sachusetts, but was residing at Cambridge, Mas- 
sachusetts, when he projected and patented his 
sewing machine—a nucleus around which has 
grown up an extensive and lucrative business. 
For years he struggled with his invention, spentl- 
ing large sums of money in improving it, and in 
trying to convince the public of its utility. Like 
other new inventions, its introduction into use 
by the people was a matter of great difficulty. The 
incredulous public were slow to understand and 
appreciate its merits. Some tried to use it while 
in its crude state, but soon abandoned it as worth- 
less. For years Mr. Howe struggled in doubt 
and uncertainty as to the future fate of his in- 
vention. Through all his trials, though often 
desponding, yet never despairing, he toiled on. 
Hoping to meet with better success in his enter- 
prise, he went to Europe, for the purpose of se- 
curing its patent there, and of enlisting capital- 
ists in its manufacture. While endeavoring to 
procure a public recognition of his invention in 
England, he discovered harpies ready to seize 
and appropriate the fruits of his labors. After 
two years of struggle, disappointment, and fail- 
ure, he decided to return to his native country. 
Having exhausted his means, he embarked as a 
steerage passenger, and paid for his passage by 
acting as cook during the voyage. Thus, with 
his invention by his side, he found his way home 
again, without money to extend his experiments, 
or to defend himself against the infringements 
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upon his patent, which had been developed du- 
ring his absence. Full of that hope for the fu- 
ture aud confidence in his ultimate success, which 
only those who have bestowed great inventions 
upon the world fully understand, he sought em- 
ployment in one of the New England machine 
shops, and there remained until he had earned 
enough to commence suit against those who had 
infringed upon his rights. His own means not 
proving sufficient to carry through bis suits, his 
father mortgaged his farm and obtained money 
to assist him. By this means and the aid of 
friends, he was enabled to establish his claim so 
completely, that since that time all who manu- 
facture sewing-machines using the eye-pointed 
needle and two threads, are obliged to pay hima 
tribute. 

The patent of Elias Howe, Jr., covers the 
mode of making the stitch termed the “ lock- 
stitch,” used in the various sewing-machines, and 
the use of the eye-pointed needle. The several 
machines now manufactured use the principle se- 
cured by Mr. Howe, by permission and the pay- 
ment of a special fee, but, in addition to this, 
each has a distinct patent upon so:ae improve- 
ment, or minor part. These minor patents con- 
sist, chiefly, of different modes of holding and 
feeding the cloth, alterations in the shuttle and 
the mode of moving it, new methods for holding 
the spools, and similar modifications. About 
three hundred of these patents on sewing-mo- 
chines, have bee n issued since Mr. Howe secured 
his. Law suits have been multiplied, and vast 
sums of money expended, in contesting and de- 
fending the various machines, yet the courts 
have uniformly decided that the mode of making 
the stitch in the different machines does not con- 
tain any new principle, but is simply a different 
application of that secured to Mr. Howe, so that 
all the other patents would be worthless without 
permission to use his. 

Howe’s machine had but little resemblance 
to either of the sewing-machines made at the 
present time. In his, the needle worked hor- 
zontally, instead of vertically, as it does with all 
machines now made. The cloth to be sewed was 
suspended upon pins projecting from a * baster- 
plate.” In front of the cloth the “ pad-plate” 
pressed the fabric upon the “baster-plate” while 
passing between them. The first real improve- 
ment made upon this machine, was to change the 
needle from a horizontal to a vertical action, 
abandon the “ baster-plate,” and place the fabric 
to be sewed horizontally upon a plate beneath the 
needle, and move it along with pins and other 
projections which penetrated the cloth. This 
mode of feeding the material was exceedingly 
objectionable, because it prevented the free 
movement in the fabric so essential in forming 4 
curved seam. Many expedients were devised and 
tried for obviating this difficulty, so as to allow the 
cloth to be readily turned in any direction while 
forming the seam; this object was finally 
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accomplished by A. B. Wilson in the year 1846, he did not receive from it enough money 
1850. to pay the patent-office fee before 1853. Up to 

To attempt an enumeration of the various in- that time, it had been a continued expense, and 
ventions that have been patented to improve the he had spent many thousands of dollars in exper- 
sewing-machine, most of which have scarcely imenting upon, travelling for, and defending his 
been heard of since the patent was granted, invention. He not only exhausted all of his own 
would require more time and space than we can means, but his father pledged all that he was 


devote to it. 

The introduction of the sewing-machine into 
general use, has been more rapid than that of 
any other invention. They began to attract at- 
tention about 1853, and during the seven years 
since, their sales have been rapidly increasing. 
About two million five hundred thousand dollars 
of capital are invested in their manufacture, and 
more than three thousand men are employed, be- 
sides an army of agents stationed in every impor- 


tant city of the Union, for selling them. 


As all parties manufacturing sewing-machines 
are obliged to pay Mr, Howe a fee for each ma- 
chine sold, and are also compelled to make quar- 
terly returns to him, stating, under oath, the 
number sold, his books give a correct statement 
of the number of machines sold by the different 
manufacturers. 

There have been sold during the past seven 
years prior to November 1, 1859, more than | 
ninety-five thousand sewing machines, and nearly 
one half of this number were sold during the | 
year 1859, alone. Notwithstanding their sales 
have been so extensive, the demand increases as 
the knowledge of their real value becomes known. 
The greatest and widest usefulness of this in- 
vention seems to have but just commenced. Dur- 
ing the year 1853, only two thousand five hun-| 
dred and nine of these machines were disposed 
of, yet six years later, upwards of forty-six thou- 
sand, or nearly twenty times as many, were sold 
in one year. 

The tribute paid to Mr. Howe is arranged 
upon what is termed a “ sliding scale,” so that | 
the fee for each machine diminishes in proportion | 
as the number sold for the year increases. In 
1855, Wheeler and Wilson paid a fee of about | 
thirteen dollars for each machine, but, in ac- | 
cordance with this scale, they now pay only three | 
dollars each. Supposing Mr. Howe to receive | 
fees from each manufacturer, at this lowest rate, 
the income from his patent for 1859 would be 
about one hundred and forty-three thousand dol- | 
lars—a comfortable salary, to say the least; but | 
it has been attained by years of patient toiling 
and great expense. The germs from which have | 
sprung these fruitful trees, whose branches ex- | 
tend over every section of country, were planted 
by him years ago, and their growth tended with 
laborious anxiety. While he is to-day reposing 
beneath their grateful shade, enjoying their 
golden fruit dropping into his lap, others, who 

runed and trained these trees, and who are still 
aboring to increase their growth, are also gath- 
ering abundant harvests. 

Although Mr. Howe’s patent was obtained in 
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worth, and his friends loaned him money to ena- 
ble him to secure his claim. Since then, its re- 
turns have enabled him to repay all these favors, 
and still leave an abundant reward for all his 
struggles. 
: sialaiala 
PATHWAYS IN PALESTINE. 

The pathways of Thy land are little changed 

Since Thou wert there; 
The busy world through other ways has ranged, 

And left these bare. 


The rocky path still climbs the glowing steep 
Of Olivet ; 

Though rains of two millenniums wear it deep, 
Men tread it yet. 


Still to the gardens o’er the brook it leads, 
Quiet and low; 

Before his sheep the shepherd on it treads ; 
His voice they know. 


The wild fig throws broad shadows o’er it still, 
As once o’er Thee; 

Peasants go home at evening up that hill 
To Bethany. 


And as when gazing Thou didst weep o’er them, 
From height to height 

The white roofs of discrowned Jerusalem 
Burst on our sight. 


These ways were strewed with garments once, and 


paim, 
Which we tread thus ; 
Here through Thy triumph on Thou passedst, calm, — 
On to Thy cross ; 


waves have washed fresh sands upon the shore 
Of Galilee ; 

But chiselled in the hill-sides evermore 

Thy paths we see. 


Man has not changed them in that slumb’ring land, 
Nor time effaced : 

Where Thy feet trod to bless, we still may stand ; 
All can be traced. 


Yet we have traces of Thy footsteps far 
Truer than these: 

Where’er the poor and tried and suffering are, 
Thy steps faith sees. 


Nor with fond, sad regrets Thy steps we trace ;— 
Thou art not dead! 

Our path is onward, till we see Thy face, 
And hear Thy tread. 


And now, wherever meets Thy lowliest band 
In praise and prayer, 
There is Thy presence, there Thy Holy Land,— 
Thou, Thou art there! 
—The Three Wakings. 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreien InTELLIGENCE.—English dates to the 25th 
ult. have been received. 

Great Brirain.—The Ministers had a majority of 
63 in the House of Commons, on the motion to con- 
sider the French treaty before the budget. This 
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vote was considered a guarantee of the ratification of; 
the treaty. A resolution in opposition tothe budget 
was rejected by 116 majority. 

France.—A circular from the Minister of Public 
Worship and Instruction to the Roman Catholic 
archbishops and bishops, demands obedience to the 
laws from the clergy on the Roman question. 


Avstria.—The government had conceded to the 
Jews the right to hold real estate. 

Austria has rejected the plan proposed by England 
for the settlement of the Italian question, stating 
that she abides by the arrangement of Villa Franca. 
She will not employ force at present to maintain it, 
but reserves liberty to do so in the future. 

Iraty.— The electoral committee of Florence re- 
commended annexation to Sardinia as the only pro- 
gramme which the candidates should profess. 

A congregation of Cardinals, held in Rome, had 
decided that the King of Sardinia should not be ex- 
communicated, whatever political events may occur. 
The Pope had been previously reported to have 
threatened this measure, in case the annexation of 
Central Italy should be persisted in. 


Rvussia.—The election of deputies from the nobility, 
to whom the question of the emancipation of the 
serfs had been referred, took place recently, and ex- 
cited much interest. The preparatory measures for 
the emancipation are said to be completed, and the 
government will soon decide on the principal points. 
A number of efficient public functionaries from the 
different provinces have been invited to St. Peters- 
burg, to assist in improving different branches of ad- 
ministration. 

Hanover.—Hanover has consented to submit the 
sittlement of the Stade dues, (tolls levied on vessels 
entering the river Elbe,) to a general conference of 
the powers interested. 


Domestic.—The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has 
refused to grant a writ of habeas corpus applied for 
in the case of 8. M. Booth. On his former trial, after 
having been sentenced by the U. 8. Court to one 
month’s imprisonment and a fine, he was released 
on a habeas corpus issued by a State Court. 

The committee of the Virginia legislature, to which 
were referred the applications for a commutation of 
the punishment of Stephens and Hazlitt, sentenced 
to death for participation in the Harper’s Ferry in- 
vasion, has reported that it is inexpedient to take any 
action on the matter. Governor Letcher, of Va., has 
made a requisition on Governor Dennison, of Ohio, 
for the arrest of Owen Brown and F. J. Merriam, who 
were also concerned in that affair, and are alleged to 
be now residing in that State. Gov. Dennison has 
declined issuing the desired warrants, and has com- 
municated his reasons to Gov. Letcher. 

A Pacific Railroad Convention, composed of dele- 
gates from California, Oregon and Washington Ter- 
ritory, was held in San Francisco in the early part of 
last month. It resolved to send memorials to Con- 
gress upon the subject, and recommended that the 
Legislatures of California and Oregon establish each 
an internal improvement fund for building such 
road, selling swamp and other State lands for its 
benefit; and also that the Legislatures cause the 
passes through the mountains lying eastward of 
those States to be accurately surveyed. Great ac- 
tivity exists throughout California in mining ex- 
plorations, particularly for silver, owing to the dis- 
covery of silver mines in western Utah; and veins 
of that metal are said to have been found, both on 
the west side of the Sierra Nevada and in the Coast 
Range. Extensive deposits of quicksilver ore have 
also been discovered, and it is thought will prove 
valuable. An important case will come before the 
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U. S. Supreme Court next month, involving the 
land title of the whole city of San Francisco. A 
claim is made by the San Francisco Land Company, 
under an alleged Mexican grant to an individual, and 
the case turns upon the validity of that grant, which 
is disputed by the government. 

The number of deaths in the city of Philadelphia 
during 1859, is stated, in the report of the Health 
Officer, at 9,742, of whom 5,160 were males, and 
4,582 females. Under one year old there were 
2,969, and over 100 years, 6. In 1850, the total 
number was 10,697. 


Concress.—The Senate on the 7th passed the bill 
making an appropriation to carry out the treaty 
with the Indians of Oregon and Washington Terri 
tory. The case of T. Hyatt of Boston, who had de- 
clined to obey the summons of the Harper’s Ferry 
investigating committee to appear and testify before 
it, has occupied considerable attention. He was 
brought before the bar of the Senate on the 6th, and 
required to give his excuse for not obeying the sum- 
mons of the committee, two days being allowed him 
to answer. On the 9th, he presented a written re- 
ply, denying the authority and jurisdiction of the 
committee, declaring his willingness to appear before 
it, provided his rights as a citizen are respected, but 
declining to do so under acompulsory process. This 
answer caused an earnest debate, which was contin- 
ued on the 12th. Mason, of Va., moved that Hyatt 
be remanded to the custody of the Sergeant at Arms, 
and committed to the common jail of Washington 
city, until he shall signify his willingness to appear 
and answer all proper and legal questions put to him 
by the committee. This resolution, opposed by 
Sumner, Hale, and Simmons of R. I., was advocated 
by several others, and was finally adopted by a vote 
of 44 yeas to 10 nays. 

A bill for the protection of female passengers in 
emigrant vessels, passed the House on the 6th, also 
the bill reducing mileage. T. H. Stockton, of Phila 
delphia, was elected Chaplain. A resolution was 
offered by Hoard of N. Y., for the appointment of a 
committee of investigation, nearly similar to that 
provided for by Covode’s resolution, passed the day 
before, but on more specific charges, which after 
a warm debate was adopted under the operation of 
the previous question. The Senate bill, extending to 
Oregon and Minnesota the benefits of the swamp 
land act, passed the House on the 7th; also a bill 
authorizing patents to be issued to mail contractors 
for lands heretofore authorized to be selected for mail 
stations on routes west of the Mississippi to the Pa- 
cific. A resolution was adopted instructing the Com- 
mittee on Ways aud Means to inquire into the ex- 
pediency of abolishing the Custom House oaths, and 
substituting declarations, with proper penalties for 
breach of the same. On the 12th, Washburne, of 

Wis., offered a preamble setting forth the frauds prac- 
ticed on the Menominee Indians, reducing them to 
destitution, and a resolution for a select committee 
to inquire into the subject ; but the House refused to 
suspend the rules. The Homestead bill was passed, 
yeas 114, nays 60. It provides that any person who 
is the head of a family, or of the age of 21 years, and 
a citizen of the United States or having filed his in- 
tention to become such, shall be entitled to enter, 
free of cost, 160 acres of public lands upon which he 
may have filed a pre-emption claim, or which may at 
the time the application is made be subject to pre- 
emption at $1.25 per acre, or 80 acres at $2.50 per 
acre. No certificate to be given until five years after 
entry ; and on the payment of ten dollars the rights 
secured to the actual settler shall issue to the heirs. 
The lands thus acquired not to be liable for debts 
' previously contracted. 


